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THE SLAVE-TRADE—ARMED SUPPRESSION. 


WueEn we wrote the brief remarks inserted in our last on the sub- 
ject of the slave-trade, we little thought that there was issuing from 
the press at that very moment so affecting a confirmation of them 
as appears in the narrative of the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, entitled 
“Fifty Days on Board a Slaver.” In those remarks, indeed, we 
spoke of the system of armed intervention as aggravating the 
ferocity and destructiveness of the traffic as carried on by the slave- 
dealers ; but Mr. Hill’s pamphlet opens to us a new page in this 
bloody history, and shows us what calamities occur even after the 
wretched victims have been rescued by the arm of British mercy. 
We must let the facts speak for themselves. 

Mr. Hill, being chaplain of her Majesty’s ship Cleopatra when 
she captured a slave-vessel (the Progresso), in April last, in the 
Mozambique channel, volunteered on board of her in the capacity 
of interpreter, on her voyage, with a prize crew of British sailors, 
to the Guns of Good Hope. We say nothing of the contracted 
dimensions of the vessel (frightfully small as they were), or of 
any other circumstance as affecting the slave-traders. We only 
take the Progresso after she was in British hands, and when, of 
course, every thing would be done that could be done for the safety 
and comfort of the slaves. For promoting these objects the British 
crew had the greatest possible advantages, inasmuch as the ship 
had been laden but a few hours, and there had not been time for 
disease or other mischief to break out among the slaves. Let us 
now mark what took place on the very first night after the cap- 
ture :— 

“‘During the first watch our breeze was light and variable, the water 
smooth, the recently liberated negroes sleeping, or lying in quietness 
about the deck. Their slender supple limbs entwine in a surprisingly 
small compass; and they resembled, in the moonlight, confused piles of 
arms and legs, rather than distinct human forms. They were, however, 
apparently at ease, and all seemed going on as fairly as could be desired. 
But the scene was soon to undergo a great and terrible change. About 
one hour after midnight the sky began to gather clouds, and a haze 
overspread the horizon to windward. A squall approached, of which 
I and others, who had lain down on the deck, received warning by a few 
heavy drops of rain. Then ensued a scene, the horrors ef which it is 
impossible to depict. The hands having to shorten sail suddenly, un- 
certain as to the force of the squall, found the poor helpless creatures 
lying about the deck an obstruction to getting at the ropes, and doing 
what was required. This caused the order to send them all below, which 
was immediately obeyed. The night, however, being intensely hot and 
close, 400 wretched beings thus crammed into a hold 12 yards in length, 
7 in breadth, and only 34 feet in height, speedily began to make an effort 
to re-issue to the open air. Being thrust back, and striving the more 
to get out, the after-hatch was forced down on them. Over the other 
hatchway, in the fore part of the vessel, a wooden grating was fastened. 
To this, the sole inlet for the air, the suffocating heat of the hold, and 
perhaps panic from the strangeness of their situation, made them press ; 
and thus great part of the space below was rendered useless. They 
crowded to the grating, and, clinging to it for air, completely barred 
its entrance. They strove to force their way through apertures, in length 
14 inches, and barely 6 inches in breadth, and, in some instances, suc- 
ceeded. The cries, the heat,—I may say without exaggeration, ‘the 
smoke of their torment,’—which ascended, can be compared to nothing 
earthly. One of the Spaniards gave warning that the consequence would 
be ‘ many deaths’—‘ Manana habra muchos muertos.’ 

Thursday, April 13th (Holy Thursday).—The Spaniard’s prediction 
of last night, this morning was fearfully verified. Fifty-four crushed 
and mangled corpses, lifted up from the slave-deck, have been brought 
to the gangway and thrown overboard. Some were emaciated from 
disease ; many bruised and bloody. Antonio tells me that some were 
found strangled, their hands still grasping each other’s throats, and 
tongues protruding from their mouths. The bowels of one were crushed 
out. They had been trampled to death for the most part, the weaker 
under the feet of the stronger, in the madness and torment of suffocation 
from crowd and heat. It was a horrid sight, as they passed one by one, 
the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth, to be cast into the 
sea. Some, still quivering, were laid on the deck to die; salt water 
thrown on them to revive them, and a little fresh water poured into their 
mouths. Antonio reminded me of his last night’s warning, ‘ Ya se lo 
dixé anoche.’ He actively employed himself, with his comrade Sebastian, 
in attendance on the wretched living beings now released from their 
confinement below; distributing to them their morning meal of ‘ farinha,’ 
and their allowance of water (rather more than half a pint to each), which 
they grasped with inconceivable eagerness, some bending their knees to 
the deck, to avoid the risk of losing any of the liquid by unsteady footing, 
their throats, doubtless, parched to the utmost with crying and yelling 
through the night.”’ 

After some days of varied suffering we have the following state- 
ment :— 

‘* A shed has been erected on deck to shelter the sick, and another for 
the women, whose berth below is used for a store-room. The sick are 
frequently intruded on by others who have no claim to be numbered 





among them, regardless of the injuries they occasion to the weak, helpless 
creatures whom they crush; the misery of their own circumstances, it 
may be supposed, leaving no room for commiseration of their fellow- 
sufferers. The great physical suffering of all seems to be a raging, un- 
quenchable thirst. They eagerly catch the drippings from the sails after 
a shower, apply their lips to the wet masts, and crawl to the coops, to 
share the supply placed there for the fowls. I have remarked one of the 
sick licking the deck, when washed with salt water.’’ 


Subsequently the dawn of day is thus described :— 


‘The first actor on the scene is Cato, our mulatto cook, bustling, in 
the imperfect light, among his pans and kettles, making a fire in the 
galley to prepare our breakfast. What comes next? The same dismal, 
oft-repeated tale ; three bodies, a man and two boys, lifted from the hold. 
The man was one who had been savagely beaten by his fellows in misery 
three or four days ago. That the greater number of those who die have 
their deaths hastened by others overlying or otherwise injuring them 
below, is obvious from the fact that they are found dead in the morning; 
very rarely, at least, during the day-time. It not unfrequently happens 
that they are crushed between the loose planks of the slave-deck, [the 
planks] affording space for their limbs to slip down beyond their power 
to extricate.”’ 


At a still later period Mr. Hill writes as follows :— 


‘‘ Disorder, I think, in every sense, is on the increase among the un- 
happy blacks. During the late fine weather they have spent the sunny 
hours of the day on deck; but, when below, their cries are incessant, 
day and night. Thinned as their numbers are by death, there is no longer 
narrowness of room, but increasing sickness and misery make the survi- 
vors more hard and unfeeling, and they fight and bruise one another 
more than formerly. Little Catula, the finest among them, who received 
a bite in the leg about six weeks since, getting continual blows and 
knocks, the wound has now become a deep and spreading ulcer. Another 
fine intelligent lad has been severely bitten in the head. Others have the 
heel, the great toe, the ankle-joint, nearly bitten through ; and worse in- 
juries than these, too savage to mention, have been inflicted. Madness, 
the distraction of despair, seems to possess them.”’ 


We finish this tragedy of British mercy (if we may so call it) by 
quoting Mr. Hill’s account of what occurred on the vessel’s reach- 
ing the Cape :-— 

‘* As soon as the Progresso anchored we were visited by the health- 
officer, who immediately admitted us to pratique. My friend, Mr. Shea, 
superintendent of the naval hospital, also paid us a visit, and I descended 
with him, for the last time, to the slave-hold. Long accustomed as he 
has been to scenes of suffering, he was unable to endure a sight, ‘ sure 
passing,’ he said, ‘all he could have conceived of human misery,’ and 
made a hasty retreat. One little girl, crying bitterly, was entangled be- 
tween the planks, wanting strength to extricate her wasted limbs, till 
assistance was given her. 

‘“* Fridah, June 2.—Previously to setting out for the village of Wyn- 
berg, where I promised myself some repose of body and mind, I paid a 
visit to Sir John Marshall, on board the Jsis, who welcomed me with his 
usual kindness ; and, on my passage back to the shore, I once more called 
on board the Progresso. Fourteen corpses, six having been added to the 
eight who died yesterday, lay piled on deck, to be interred this afternoon 
on the beach.”’ 


‘* TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATHS DURING THE VOYAGE. 
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On reading these appalling details, not for a moment can a 
thought be entertained of blaming the British officer in charge of 
the Progresso, or the crew under his command. On the contrary, 
the highest praise is due to them for the kindly discharge of a duty, 
not only most responsible, but most perilous. In some sense, in- 
deed, the capture of the vessel may be said to have been beneficial 
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to the wretched victims on board of her, since it prevented their 
intended voyage to Brasil, and gave them only the much shorter 
voyage to the Cape. But the facts set in a striking light, we think, 
the wuselessness of the system of armed intervention. When a 
slaver is taken with slaves on board, however beneficial may be the 
change, the frightful fact remains that the crowd of human beings 
are still on board the slaver, and that, in this condition, they must 
plough the deep for periods of variable but dreadful length. There 
no help for this, and no mercy can arrest the slaughter conse- 
t upon it. Does not humanity repine at the use of a method 
which makes her most costly efforts produce no better fruits, and 
dictate the adoption of more efficient exertions ? 

From a recent number of the Morning Herald it appears that 
the rapid increase of the slave-trade, of which there is now too 
much evidence both in Cuba and Brazil, ‘‘ has made a deep im- 
pression on her Majesty’s Government, and that the Admiralty has 
determined to employ a stronger force-on the African and Brazilian 
stations.” Doing full justice to the intentions of the Government, 
we cannot say that we receive this announcement with any satisfac- 
tion. A traffic which has maintained itself against so many treaties 
and cannon as have already been brought to bear upon this, will 
continue to thrive although the whole British navy were ny te 
against it. There may be more murders, but there will not be less 
traffic in men. ; 

But what, then, is to be done? Is the slave-trading demon to 
be let loose in his fury, without any effort to exorcise him? Un- 
doubtedly not. ‘‘ Make the slave-trade unprofitable,” says our 
sco sa whom we have already quoted. And we agree with 
him. An unprofitable trade will be sure to expire. But we can- 
not agree with him when he tells us that this will be effected by a 
multitudinous immigration of labourers into the British West In- 
dies, Even if this were practicable without injustice, on it is 
not,) we do not think it would answer the purpose. e have no 
belief whatever that any amount of labour in our West India colo- 
nies would enable them to undersell, in the markets of the world, 
pag alone they are sold,) the sugars of Cuba and Brazil. That 

e British market should be opened to all the produce of free 
labour throughout the world, on the same terms as to that of our 
own colonies, would, in our judgment, be a measure more conducive 
to the end, and one which we should rejoice to see adopted. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENTS IN FRANCE. 


Tue information we have to communicate respecting the cause of 
abolition in France, is more cheering than any which has hitherto 
come into our possession. 

On the one hand we look to the Chambers. Although no notice 
of colonial slavery was taken in the King’s speech, early attention 
has been paid to it by some of the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The reference in the Royal speech to the right of search 
has enabled M. Gasparin, and after him the Count de Sade, to call 
up the Minister of Marine and the Colonies on the question of abo- 
lition, by interrogations pointedly addressed to him. The minister’s 
reply, indeed, was more prompt than satisfactory. On the part of 

Government, he said, he was prepared within a few days to 
explain their intentions to the Chamber, and he added that he 
hoped to please both the colonists and the mother country. What 
a plan possessing such remarkable qualities may be is not yet 
known, although we gather from our private correspondent that it 
was not expected to be satisfactory to abolitionists of any grade. 
There will, however, be created an occasion for a debate; and we 
hope the friends of humanity in the Chamber will avail themselves 
of it, not only to enter fully into the discussion of the subject, but 
to apply the most powerful stimulants they can command to a 
Government evidently but too well disposed to postpone the ques- 
tion altogether. The following report of the proceedings in the 
Chamber is given by the Journal des Debats of the 24th ult. :— 


‘*'M. pe Gasparin.—I know that, in order to be thought highly of 
in the present day, one must treat with sovereign contempt the questions 
which are stigmatized as philanthropic. (No, no.) But I have long 
since resigned myself to be one of those little-minded men of whom 
Montesquieu spoke, when, foreseeing the right of search, he wrote these 
remarkable words :—‘ Little-minded men exaggerate, without doubt, the 
injustice done to the Africans ; for, if it were as they describe it, would it 
not have entered into the heads of the princes of Europe, who make so 
many useless agreements one with another, to make a general one in favour 
of mercy and compassion?” (Confused sensation.) 

‘* Admiral Mackav, Minister of Marine, (in his place.)—I have but 
one word to say. I did not expect that, in connexion with the question 
now under discussion, (the right of search,) M. de Gasparin would have 
introduced the question of the abolition of slavery. When a matter so 
grave, so important for our colonies, and not less important for the 
mother country, shall come before the Chamber, we shall be ready to 
afford all necessary explanations. I am sure they will be sufficiently 


. ample to evince our sincerity, to show that our acts perfectly harmonize, 


both with the situation of our ultra-marine possessions, and with the en- 
tened views of the mother country, and to secure for us the sanction 
the Chambers. 

‘*M. pe Sape.—I beg permission to interrupt for one instant the dis- 
cussion which is begun. But the words of M. de Gasparin, and the 
reply of the Minister of Marine, make it my duty to put to him a ques- 
tion which, sooner or later, would have been asked, either by myself or 
by some one else. I avail myself of this opportunity to put one question 
concerning the Commission which was appointed to consider the question 
of the abolition of slavery. 1 wish to know whether what has been pre- 
pared on this important and urgent subject is in progress. The labours 





of the Commission have been submitted to the Government. I ask the 
Minister to say at what time he will think it his duty to submit a propo- 
sition to the Chambers, as the consequence of that report. I do not deem 
it imprudent to ask this question. The views of the Government must 
be matured, and there has been time to examine the Report of the Com- 
mission, of which I had the honour of being a member, together with 
the Minister of Marine. 

“The Minister or Marine.—My reply is very simple. In the 
course of a few weeks the Government will be prepared to explain to the 
Chamber what it has to propose, a measure favourable alike to the 
interests of the colonies and the wish of the mother country.”’ 


What has taken place without the Chambers, however, encou- 
rages us more than what has occurred within them. The operatives of 
Paris, who are organized into an association denominated the Union, 
have drawn up a petition to the Chamber of Deputies for the total 
abolition of slavery in the French colonies during the present ses- 
sion. This petition is to lie for signature at the various committee- 
rooms (bureaux) of the Union, and not less than 10,000 names are 
likely to be appended to it. This is a spirited and admirable move- 
ment, and does infinite credit to the working classes of Paris. It is 
in our judgment of especial value because it is a popular movement, 
and brings into action that very element which we have long deemed 
most useful, and most wanting, to the advancement of the cause of 
abolition in France. We are delighted, also, with the enlightened 
and noble sentiments which we find expressed by the petitioners, 
and with the direct bearing of their petition on the great object of 
entire and immediate abolition. Most fervently do we wish them 
success—they will scarcely need that we should encourage them to 
perseverance—in this admirable effort. 

We find the petition in the January number of a monthly publi- 
cation called The Union, and announced as edited and published 
by the operatives themselves. We give it with the excellent obser- 
vations by which it is introduced :— 


‘¢ ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


‘‘ The Committee of the Union call upon all the journeymen to sign, 
at their Committee-rooms, the following petition, addressed to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, for the abolition of slavery. 

‘“‘It is for the people at length to take this sacred cause into their 
own hands. It is our turn now to become its advocates, and to lift up 
our voice against the slavery of the negroes—against that man-debasing 
crime which still subsists in the colonies of the most civilized nation in 
the world, eighteen hundred years after the Divine Founder of Christianity 
shed his blood to break the chains of the captive ! 

‘‘We hope all the literary and religious writers for the press, what- 
ever may be their opinions, will earnestly support this holy crusade. We 
call for the aid of all the feeling and intelligent journeymen, against the 
remnants of ancient tyranny. 

** Paris, January 22, 1844. 


** To the Chamber of Deputies. 


‘‘The undersigned, journeymen of the capital, have the honour, by 
virtue of the 45th article of the constitutional charter, to come before 
you, to ask the total abolition of slavery during the present session. 
This leprosy, which does not belong to our age, still exists in some 
possessions of France. Slavery degrades alike the possessor and the 
possessed. It is in obedience to the great and religious principle of 
human brotherhood that we utter our voice in favour of our unfortunate 
brethren, the slaves. We desire also loudiy to protest, in the name of 
the working classes, against the language of the supporters of slavery, 
who dare to insinuate—they, who act with a full knowledge of the case— 
that the condition of French labourers is more deplorable than that of 
the slaves. By the Code Noir, (edit. 1685, art. 22 and 25,) the holders 
are bound to feed and clothe their human cattle. It appears from of- 
ficial publications of the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, (Execution 
of the royal ordinance of January, 1840, Public Papers of 1841, pp. 30, 
37, 46, 48, 51, 61, 92, 102, &c.,) that they get rid of this obligation by 
giving the Saturday in each week to the slaves, (those of French Guiana, 
however, having only one negro Saturday in a fortnight,) contrary to 
the provisions of art. 24, Code Noir, and to the penalties of art. 26. 
Whatever may be the existing evils of the labourer’s condition in France, 
he is free—in one point of view more free than the salaried advocates of 
the possessors of the thinking property. The labourer belongs to him- 
self; no one has a right to flog him, to sell him, or to separate him for- 
cibly from his wife, his children, and his friends. However well the 
slaves were fed and clothed by their possessors, they could not be called 
happy; since, as has been well said by the Duke de Broglie, (Report 
made to the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, 1843, p. 5,) ‘ it must 
in that case be said that the condition of a beast is preferable to that of 
a man, and thatit is better to be a brute than a rational creature.’ 

‘* Brave in the sacred and generous beginning which we have made, 
we are sure that our petition will be responded to by our noble country, 
and we confide in the justice of the Deputies of France.” 


Before taking leave for the present of this interesting subject, 
we cannot help asking why this kind of activity should be confined 
to the operative classes. Are the Paris journeymen the only people 
in that vast metropolis who are aware of the existence of avery 
in the ions of France, or who desire its extinction ? Why are 
the middle and higher classes going to appear indifferent to a 
great measure of benevolence and justice, which kindles the zeal 
of their poorer te, ay ? What might not be the effect, if, 
instead of a petition some ten thousand journeymen, petitions 
signed by several hundred thousand persons, of all classes, should 
be presented to the Chambers? Most earnestly do we hope that 
the friends of abolition will neither lose sight of the importance of 
the instrumentality which seems to be springing up so spontane- 
ously around them, nor fail of the resolution which may be neces- 
sary to introduce its more extensive adoption. 
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GERMANY. 
We shall lay before our readers > interesting communica- 
tion, which has been addressed by the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, of the 
United States, to the Treasurer of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, on the advantages which would result to the cause 
of abolition in the Union, if some a were made to the German 


rt of its population by their kindred in Germany. We particu- 
rly call the attention of our readers in that country to this letter. 
We are happy to know that a distinguished person, Dr. Carové, of 


Frankfort-on- Maine (the writer of a letter an extract from which 
was inserted in our last) is — a work on the subject of abo- 
lition, of the publication of which we may expect shortly to be 
informed ; and we have thought it a coincidence worthy of obser- 
vation, that he should be so employed at the very moment when 
the suggestion from Washington has reached us. Copies of his 
work will, of course, find their way to the German population of 
the United States. But (to go beyond this) the respected author 
will, perhaps, permit us to suggest to him, whether he might not 
advantageously employ his pen on an address directed more parti- 
cularly to these descendants of a common ancestry. The following 
is an extract from Mr. Leavitt's letter :— 


‘* Washington City, December 11, 1843. 

‘‘The tone of public feeling in this country is decidedly changing for 
the better, and with increasing rapidity. The day is evidently drawing 
nigh for some important movements. It has occurred to me of late that 
there was one important source of influence in favour of our cause, which 
was quite overlooked at the Convention, and which may come directly 
within the scope of your chosen methods of labour. I refer to the Ger- 
man population of our western states, and to the probability of engaging 
their co-operation through an influence set on foot in Germany itself. 
O’Connell’s letters are exerting an influence upon the Irish here, not 
very visible, but silent and resistless. Now, why can we not have a 
similar influence from Germany? The Germans, like the Irish, are all 
republicans, and all strongly prejudiced against abolition. They are the 
more inaccessible because of the difference of language. The only way 
to reach either is from the mother country, and we must therefore hold 
the mother country responsible for their course. Now, would not a visit 
to the principal sources of literary and religious influence in Germany, to 
engage the co-operation of the newspapers and magazines, the writers and 
professors of Germany, be worth the trouble? The state of Pennsyl- 
vania and several of the western states are almost controlled by Germans. 
The state of Missouri, a slave state, is filling up with a German popula- 
tion, who own no slaves, and who might, if properly directed, very soon 
abolish slavery there. The abolition of slavery in one state here would 
break the charmed circle. We ought to leave no stone unturned, no 
effort untried, to reach our end, ‘not knowing which shall prosper.’ 
The number of native Germans in this country is supposed to be not less 
than a million, and two millions more are of German descent, and use 
the German language. Vast numbers of their preachers, and editors, and 
teachers come from Germany. Their literature, both religious and secu- 
lar, is German. All this ought to be so impregnated with anti-slavery 
fact and principles, as to exert a controlling influence upon the German 
mind in this country. 

‘*G. W. Alexander, Esq.”’ 





CHINESE EMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIES. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, ETC., ETC. 


27, New Broad-street, January 16, 1844. 

My Lorpv,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society beg to submit to you a few remarks on the emi- 
gration of Chinese labourers from the British dependencies of 
Malacca, Singapore, and Penang, to the West Indies; a measure 
which, as appears by Mr. Hope’s letter to the Chairman of the 
West India Committee, dated September 4, 1843, has received 
your lordship’s sanction. 

reg | have observed with much pleasure, the stress laid in that 
letter by your lordship on the objections to a general emigration 
from Africa, arising out of ‘‘ the difficulties which the social system 
prevalent in all the independent countries on the coast of Africa 
must oppose to any supply of labourers not in the condition of 
slaves; and from the consideration that, if slaves in their own coun- 
try, they can only be obtained by purchase from, or agreement with, 
their chiefs or headmen ;” your lordship justly remarking ‘that 
such transactions, if permitted, would necessarily lead, if not to 
the actual evils of slave-trading, at least to no unreasonable jea- 
lousy and suspicion on the part of foreign states, against the pro- 
ceedings of whose subjects, in attempts to obtain negroes, this 
country has directed, and still directs, the most stringent and 
forcible measures.” : 

The Committee see with gratification, also, that your lordship 
awaits the result of the experiment, which, during the past year, 
has been conducted with so much vigour in Mauritius, before 

iving any sanction to the further emigration of labourers from 
Fadia to the West Indies. Upon this point the Committee beg to 
submit to your lordship two considerations. First, Whether the 
abuses now proved beyond question in the east do not furnish 
reason to believe that the method of collecting emigrants (so called), 
as practised in India, must be deemed raomaat he vicious. Secondly, 

ether a full and authentic account of the state of the 20,000 who 
have landed at Mauritius within the year, and of the state of the 
island itself suaggee: 4 in relation to morals) in consequence of 
their importation, ought not to be laid before Parliament, before 
any conclusion shall be formed as to the result of the experiment 


To turn, however, from these passing remarks, to the principal 








object of this communication, the emigration from the British 
settlements of Chinese labourers to the West Indies. 

Even if there were no canes to be taken to the plan pro- 
posed by your lordship on head, the Committee would view 
such a systematic emigration with the deepest anxiety, on account 
of the great length of the voyage to be undertaken. 

More especially, however, is this feeling awakened in their 
minds by the fact—which, as appears from the letter of Mr. 
Hope, your lordship has felt in common with them—that such 
emigrants will be totally unaccompanied by women. The s 
peculiarity and perfect distinctness of the Chinese, as compared 
with Africans or persons of African descent, into the midst of 
whom they would be thrown in the West Indies, separate their 
case broadly from that of the Kroomen (with which your lordshi 
compares it), and constitute an opening for highly aggrava 
mischief. 

If, however, the Committee could reconcile themselves to an 
extended emigration of Chinese labourers to the British West 
Indies, they would find in the plan which your lordship has sanc- 
tioned serious ground of exception. 

Your lordship, they find, has been ‘led to believe,’’ that, ‘‘ from 
their peculiar frabits.” the Chinese ‘‘ will not be induced to emi- 
grate at all, except under such previous stipulations as shall ensure 
them employment and remuneration according to a certain scale ;” 
and accordingly you propose a contract, binding the importer to 
provide employment, and to supply remuneration at a specified 
rate, for five years, with a free voyage home (if desired) at the 
end of the term. 

Now, had the tenor of the gy verng contract been, that the im- 
porter would have remunerated labour after the rate current in the 
colony, some fairness towards the emigrant might have been dis- 
cerned in it. It is evident, however, from the whole development 
of the plan, that this is not intended. The meaning is, that the 
remuneration specified shall be so much lower than the actual (and 
even the probable) rate of wages in the colony, that the importer 
shall make the difference reimburse him the expense of taking the 
immigrant both out and home. In other words, it is a plan for 
making the Chinese labourer pay the whole cost of his transporta- 
tion and return—and the latter, whether he returns or not. How 
far this may be deemed equitable towards the emigrant the Com- 
mittee do not know; but it seems plain to them that it ought at all 
events to be explained to him in the first instance, and that he 
ought not to learn for the first time on his arrival at a sugar-estate 
in Demerara, that he is then to work out the payment of his pas- 
sage-money by receiving always less wages than his companions. 
From all that has been said in relation to them, it seems doubtful 
whether, with such an explanation, any of the Chinese would 
emigrate at all. Without it, there is practised on them an evident 
fraud. 

Both from the tenor of Mr. Hope’s letter, and from the prevail- 
ing impression in the West Indies, it seems to be fully anticipated 
that the obligations of the proposed contract will be far from agree- 
able to the Chinese immigrant, and that he will promptly prefer the 
chances of labour at full wages. Your lordship’s plan accordingly 
provides for this, by allowing the immigrant Chinese to repudiate 
at his pleasure the contract he has entered into; embarrassing his 
emancipation, however, by very objectionable restrictions, which 
were not contemplated in the first instance, and were conceded only 
to the importunity of the West India Committee. But, when an 
immigrant contemplates the repudiation of his contract, he finds 
himself threatened with a new injury; for by this act he incurs the 
forfeiture of the right, which that contract secures to him, of a free 
passage home at the end of his term. A marked contrast is to be 
found here between the treatment intended for the emigrant and 
the importer. Your lordship imposes on the colony the payment to 
the importer of such a sum (under the name of bounty) as shall 
reimburse to him the cost he has incurred; but you have not im- 
posed on the colony the duty of sending the emigrant home, should 
he desire it, at the expiration of the term for which his contract 
was to endure. He is thus denied a boon to which he is well enti- 
tled from the colony, after five years’ labour in it; and he is artfully 
held to the obligation of his contract, in the face of a plausible 
declaration that he may terminate it at his pleasure. 

- The Committee might offer — very ee they have 

ready, perhaps, trespassed far enough on your lordship’s patience. 
Their es aa shortly these. They see, tn the plan which you 
have seen it fit to sanction, (what they think inseparable from all 
artificial systems of emigration,) a source of serious evil to the par- 
ties on whee it bears; and they are confirmed in their earnest 
desire that the movements of the Chinese, as of all other ns, 
should be left to the ordinary influences which affect mankind, and 
should not be exposed to an unnatural and unhealthy stimulus. 

I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 


(Signed) Joun Scosxz, Sec. 
REPLY. 
Downing-street, January 23, 1844. 


Smm,—I am directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt 


of your letter of the 15th instant, submitting, on the pert of the* 
iety, the 


Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
views sustained by them on the subject of the immigration of Chi- 
nese labourers to the West India colonies. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) James STEPHEN. 
To John Scoble, Esq. 
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the Privy Council on the appeal from 
* at Sierra Leone, and are, consequently, of unquestionable authen- 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


GPORGE BAXTER has the honour to announce that he 

has commenced his O[L COLOURED PICTURE, by the patent 

, from Haydon’s celebrated Painting of the great Meeting of 

Betgates held in London in June, 1840, for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout the world. 

At this meeting, over which the venerable Thomas Clarkson, Esq., 
presided, the most illustrious and distinguished advocates of the freedom 
of the slave were present, and assisted at the solemn and animated pro- 

This noble band of true patriots, thus assembled together in 
the cause of liberty, deserve to be handed down to posterity, and it will 
be his delightful task to assist, however humbly, in the accomplishment 
of this great and good object. 

The undertaking is a very onerous one, and will cost nearly 2,000/., 
before any return can be expected ; but this outlay G. B. is prepared to 
make, in the confident hope that the great body of philanthropists—foes 
to slavery—will encourage and honour him by immediately enrolling their 
names amongst the number of royal and noble personages already on the 
list of subscribers to this magnificent picture. 

Upwards of 200 portraits of philanthropic noblemen, statesmen, cler- 
gymen, &c., distinguished for their steady and untiring ardour in the 
cause of freedom, will be presented at one glance to the eye ; while each 
countenance and figure will be most faithfully executed. In a word, no 
expense will be spared to render this Picture a worthy memorial of the 
most important meeting ever held in behalf of the despised slave. 

Price to Subscribers—Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Prints, 27. 2s.; Size, 21} inches 
by 17. No money to be paid until completed and delivered. 

Subscribers’ names received by George Baxter, the patentee, 3, Char- 
ter-house-square, London; at the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 27, New Broad-street ; by Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
within ; and hy the Treasurer or Secretary of every Anti-Slavery Society 
throughout the kingdom, whose names have been already announced. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 1843. 

Just Published, under the sanction of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in one handsome volume, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 

FULL REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
RECENT ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. By J. F. 

Jounson, Short-hand Writer. 

Statesmen, philanthropists, and merchants will find in this volume 
copious information upon every point connected with slavery and the 
slave-trade in America, Brazil, Cuba, Texas, &c., &c. 

John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row ; and the office of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


‘hoe TRIAL of PEDRO DE ZULUETA, Jun., at the 

Central Criminal Court of the city of London, on the 27th, 28th, 
and 30th days of October, 1843, on a charge of Slave-trading. Reported 
by J. F. Jounson, Shorthand Writer. With Introductory and Con- 
cluding Remarks, by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

London : Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row ; and Office of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 


—_—_— — es 














NOTICES. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may: be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the Society should be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.,) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
Broad-street, London. 

All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are content to let our controversy with ‘“‘A Leacuer” stand 
where it does. The Manchester Times has not, we think, done us the 
courtesy to insert our notice of his first letter. 


Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 7, 1844. 


Tue Trial of Pedro de Zulueta, as it is now before the public, 
is certainly a document of no small interest and importance. In par- 
ticular, nothing can be more instructive than the matter contained 
in the Appendix. Here are extracts from the log of the dugusta, 
demonstrating that, instead of being driven to Cadiz by stress of 
weather, she struggled desperately to get there in the teeth of the 
storm. Here, also, are no less than twelve letters, which were put 
on board at Cadiz, and reluctantly delivered to Captain Hill on her 
capture, unfolding the whole pres by which the slave traffic is car- 
ried on, and containing specific insfkuctions respecting the Augusta 
herself. All these documents are taken from the proceedings before 
Mixed Commission Court 














ticity. This publication is adapted to excite great interest among 
the shipping and commercial classes; but its influence will be no- 
where greater, — , than in the House of Commons. Measures 
are taken by t Comenistes of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society to supply every member of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons with a copy, so that full information will be in their 





hands in a compact and accessible form. No doubt can exist that 
highly important proceedings will shortly be heard of in the 
Commons. The Patriot announces as certain the re-appointment of 
the West of Africa Committee, and a pamphlet from Mr. Zulueta ! 
This will do wonders. 

A Fizz of Mauritius = has reached us, bringing intelligence 
to the 26th of October last. A wr J extract which we have given 
from the Mauritius Watchman, of that date, will be read with 
interest, as throwing light on the present state of the immigration 
question. It appears that the decision the Council (which was 
arrived at only through the resoluteness of the Government secre- 
tary) to reduce the bounty on male emigrants leaving India after 
the 31st of December from 7/. to 4/., except in cases of special 
license from the Governor, had created much dissatisfaction. The 
Cervéen grumbies loudly, and affirms that ‘‘ the large proprietors 
are not yet provided for,” and so forth. The Watchman, how- 
ever, (a much more trustworthy witness) uses the following lan- 
guage :—‘‘ We org eclare that the colony is already 
abundantly supplied, and will be superabundantly by the end of 
the year. Who thinks, at present, of offering higher wages toa 
newly arrived immigrant than five rupees, or ten shillings, per 
month ? Yet not one Indian arrives who is content with that 
sum, or who will admit, either that he should ever have emigrated 
had he expected no more, or that he will ever return for such 
wages. Of the thousands who are constrained to accept this re- 
muneration, how few are actually paid in good honest sterling ! 
Is there the slightest competition at the Protector’s Office for their 
services? So far from it, many of those on whom the bounty of 
71. is paid remain for days disengaged ; and, when any arrive on 
whom the bounty is refused to be paid, it is difficult—almost im- 
possible—to find an employer willing to advance the 8/. or 10/. 
required for their passage and expenses, although he may thereby 
secure their services on his own terms. As to their freedom to 
choose their own masters, and bargain for wages, it is a monstrous 
imposition to pretend that anything of the kind exists with regard 
to the newly arrived, and scarcely does it exist with regard to 
those whose first year has expired.” These are grave statements, 
and clearly indicate a general condition in Mauritius demanding 
the closest attention. 

A singular episode to the eagerness of the Mauritians for the 
immigration of Coolies, is to be found in their dissatisfaction with 
that of Chinese. It appears that the Chinese have already found 
their way to Mauritius in considerable numbers, without a bounty. 
They came as labourers, but they have preferred becoming shop- 
keepers ; and they have shown themselves so skilful in this depart- 
ment, and have got into their hands so large a part of the trade of 
Port Louis, that the island papers are gravely advocating their 
expulsion! In connexion with Lord Stanley’s plan for comforting 
the West Indians, this is not a little amusing. 


No mail from the West Indies has arrived since our last; nor 
any intelligence of importance from the United States. We have 
important accounts, however, from nearer home; and we think our 
readers will learn with pleasure what is going on among our neigh- 
bours in France. 





We are obliged to the editor of the Colonial Gazette for giving 
currency to our sentiments respecting the slave-trade. We wish 
to believe that his identification of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society with what he terms “the anti-slavery party” of 
former periods arises from want of information. The constitution 
of this Society divides it by a marked line of distinction from all 
its precursors, excepting only the Central Negro Emancipation 
Committee, which was Rened on a similar basis. If our contem- 
porary will be just enough to judge us by what has been either 
done or said since the formation of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and by its sanction, we will abide the issue ; but 
we cannot with any fairness be held responsible for measures or 
sentiments of earlier date. Our recent language is consistent with 
what was from the first the principle of the Society, and (we hope) 
with all that has been said or done by it. To the fault—for such 
we perceive it is in the eyes of our contemporary—of not believing 
that immigration into the West Indies from either Africa, or 
China, or both, will do away with slavery, we plead guilty. Will 
the Colonial Gazette co-operate with us, in endeavouring to open 
the on market to free labour produce from all parts of the 
wor 





MAURITIUS—IMMIGRATION. 
(From the Mauritius Watchman, October 28, 1843.) 


On the 26th of August last, his Excellency the Governor addressed a 
Minute to the Council, recommending that, since the number of Indian 
Immigrants was likely soon to equal the wants of the colony, some re- 
striction should be imposed upon the introduction of male immigrants, 
after the end of the year. The question was referred to the Committee 
of Immigration, who, in their Report discussed in Council on Monday 
last, starting upon the grand and often repeated doctrine that the pros- 
perity of the colony depends on an abundant immigration, recommend 
that, for all males embarking at Calcutta or elsewhere after the end of 
this year, a bounty of 4/. only, instead of 7/. each, should be paid out of 
the Treasury, and for females the latter sum; but for male immigrants 
also the Governor should have a discretional authority to pay 7/., upon all 
whose introduction might be solicited by parties engaging to find them 
employment. 
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In the discussions of Council upon these propositions the utmost diver- 
sity of opinion prevailed; some honourable members that the 
colony is already sufficiently supplied, others that it is almost so, but the 
majority altogether denying that a total of 30,000 Coolies by the end of 
this year will be a sufficient supply. Mr. Hunter stated that, a bounty 
of 3/. would suffice to ensure the continued introduction of Indians ; yet 
the Council opposed the reduction of the bounty to less than 6/., and were 
only finally influenced by the firmness of the Colonial Secretary, to 
decide upon the reduction to 4/., as recommended by the Committee. 
Mr. Pitot, under the apprehension that the Governor might refuse the 
higher bounty of 7/, to some applicants, paid his Excellency the compli- 
ment of proposing that his discretionary power of granting the higher 
bounty should be turned over to the Immigration Committee. 

Such are the general views expressed: we shall now endeavour to 
find a clue to lead us out of the labyrinth of contradictions in which the 
subject is involved. The real point is, not how many Immigrants might 
by possibility occupy themselves in the cane-fields of Mauritius, but for 
how many can we, at this time, pay? And the fundamental truth for us 
to bear in mind is, that the prosperity of the colony depends much more 
upon the punctual payment of the wages of labour, and of all other just 
demands, than upon the absolute numbers of our labouring population. 
The circulating capital which would support in comfort 30,000 men, 
might leave 100,000 in destitution. For a very long time past, the Cer- 
neen, whilst reiterating to satiety our want of labourers, has adroitly 
blinked the question on which that want, if real, must depend—our 
colonial capital. Putting, then, the subject in its true light, we unhesita- 
tingly declare that the colony is already abundantly supplied, and will be su- 
perabundantly by the end of the year. Who thinks, at present, of offer- 
ing higher wages to a newly arrived immigrant than five rupees, or ten 
shillings, per month? Yet ‘not one Indian arrives who is content with 
that sum, or will admit that he should ever have emigrated, had he ex- 
pected no more, or that he will ever return for those wages. Of the 
thousands who are constrained to accept this remuneration, how few are 
actually paid in good honest sterling! Is there the slightest competition 
at the Protector’s Office for their services? So far from it, many of those 
on whom the bounty of 7/. is paid remain for many days disengaged ; and, 
when any arrive on whom the bounty is refused to be paid, it is difficult 
—almost impossible—to find an employer willing to advance the 8/. or 
10/., required for their passage and expenses, although he may thereby 
secure their services on his own terms. As to their freedom to choose 
their own masters, and bargain for wages, it is a monstrous imposition of 
the Cerneen to pretend that any thing of the kind exists in regard to the 
newly arrived ; and scarcely does it exist in regard to those whose first 
year has expired, as we shall show when we come to handle the question 
of the Bagne. The first part of our assertion is proved by the proposal 
of the Immigration Committee itself, that, after this year, his Excellency 
should continue to pay the full bounty of 7/. upon all for whom indivi- 
dual planters will pledge themselves to find labour: which proposal also 
demonstrates incidentally the uncertainty of labour being found for others 
who may arrive on the lower bounty of 4/. Now this uncertainty, cou- 
pled with the greater uncertainty of their being punctually paid their 
wages, which we know does exist in spite of the law giving them prece- 
dence to all other debtors, ought to make the Government pause ; for it 
would be no very agreeable or creditable affair to have some 10 or 20,000 
Coolies to support at the public expense. These gentlemen of the Im- 
migration Committee, with Mr. D. Epinay at their head, will readily, as 
Mr. Pitot so respectfully suggested, take upon themselves the Governor’s 
discretionary power ; but they cannot take his responsibility—they have 
no inclination to be recalled for him, in the event of an administrative 
error. Moreover, if the high bounty of 77. for the introduction of Immi- 
grants continue to be granted to all whom his Excellency or the Com- 
mittee think proper to favour with a license to that effect, whilst others 
are left to introduce them on a bounty of 4/., we humbly conceive the 
privilege will be liable to abuse, unless the favoured few, like the lordly 
dogs under the Hydrophobia law, are supposed to become harmless in 
virtue of a collar (otherwise a license) hung about their necks by autho- 
rity. We should be most happy to see the Government pay out of the 
Treasury funds another, 200,000/. in addition to about that sum already 
expended, if such a measure would in the end re-establish the colony’s 
prosperity: but ‘‘est modus in rebus’’—there is moderation in all 
things. There is a point in commercial, and not less in government 
speculations, beyond which it is not safe to proceed; and as a merchant, 
so an administration is not justified in making an outlay of 400,000/. in 
any speculation, unless they are fully prepared to advance a further equal 
sum in case of loss. For who, in this particular case, can guarantee the 
seasons, freedom from disease, the sufficient productiveness of the labour 
if realized, and the thousand other contingencies of time and providence ? 
The government now pays a bounty upon the labourers—another upon 
the rice for their consumption, the next bounty will be upon their labour, 
to render it of any value to the too involved planter. In the mean time, 
are there any symptoms of returning prosperity? Usurious rates of 
interest upon money advances have risen to still higher amounts. The 
Bank paper is yet at a heavy discount of 12 per cent. The three Banks 
continue insolvent, and their inconvertible paper continues nevertheless 
in circulation. His Excellency has admitted the evil of this state of the 
Banks, yet do they not continue in statu quo? Is there any acting upon 
that admission? We regret to see the Government apparently not aware 
that ‘the incessant endeavour of a powerful party in this island is, and has 
been, to involve the local authorities in theirown monetary dilemma, in 
order to have the administration at their own disposal. Let not our 
administrators be deluded with the Cerneen’s magnificent promises of so 
many hundred thousand dollars of revenue for 1844, forgetting that a 
paper revenue may prove to be no revenue at all; and should such a 
revenue ever be established, the first and loudest to blame the government 
will be those who are now endeavouring to plunge it into so fatal a 
delusion. All succeeding Governors of Mauritius should remember the 
latter part of Sir Charles Colville’s history; and should make themselves 
acquainted with the past deeds of a yet influential party, and be warned. 

Surely it would be altogether reasonable and just in the local govern- 
ment, to say to the planters and merchants of Mauritius :—“‘ Gentlemen, 
here are 30,000 free labourers at your service, at 250 dollars per month 
each, with rations, &c. Ifthese can enable you by economy and diligence 





to extricate yourselves out of your embarrassments, and you treat them 
kindly—well !—they will be continued to you; possibly augmented. If 
these are insufficient, her Majesty’s Government fears that 50,000 would 
be so, or 100,000. They consent to let you have 30,000, lending you 
the funds free of interest, and at more than the ordinary risk of lenders : 
but beyond this they cannot go, until a satisfactory result of the present 
trial appears, in the solvability of your paper, the payment of a portion 
of your debts, and the contentment and freedom of your labourers. To 
act otherwise, would be to encourage the most dangerous speculations ; 
to jeopardize the entire benefits of Immigration for ever, and to compro- 
mise, by a return to virtual slavery, the honour and dignity of the British 
name,” 





Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Westham, Basingstoke, January 26, 1844. 

Sir,—I thank you for the copy of the Guiana Times, which contains 
the reply of the editor to a letter of mine which you were so good as to 
insert in your Number for the Ist of last November. This reply, as far 
as I am concerned, is quite satisfactory, and removes from me all neces- 
sity of continuing the correspondence, inasmuch as it completely changes 
the question from one of criminal demerit to one of comparative merit, 
in which I have not the slightest wish or intention to contest the palm of 
superiority with Mr. Schenley, or any other British officer engaged in the 
same service. On the contrary, I sincerely hope that they will none of 
them be deterred by the reward of my exertions from acting up to the 
full spirit of their commissions, for which they will find ample justification 
in Lord Palmerston’s noble exculpation to the Spanish Government of 
Mr. Turnbull’s conduct at the Havana, which appeared in your Number 
of the 7th September, 1842. In the ministry of my day I found no such 
generous defender. I will only add, that, to a candid mind, many rea- 
sons will occur why an “ exploit,’’ which I rejoice to find has been prac- 
ticable to Mr. Schenley, might have been perfectly impracticable to me. 
Mr. Schenley may have been better supported by his Government. And, 
however strong my suspicions, and even moral convictions, may have been 
of the systematic evasions of the Slave-trade Suppression treaties by the 
authorities of Surinam when I was there, the difficulties of procuring 
evidence of any particular case sufficiently decisive to bear me through 
triumphantly in making an official report of it—in a colony where not 
only the Government, but almost every planter, manager, and merchant 
was opposed to the object of my employment, and when the tone of 
England and Europe, and I may perhaps say the Christian world, upon 
the subject, was much lower than it has since been, and is at present— 
were often insurmountable. Shall I be trespassing too much upon your 
indulgence in requesting your insertion of this short letter in your next 
number? This will much oblige, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
CuristorHER Epwarp LeFRoy. 








Parliamentarp Entelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monday, February 5. 
SLAVE-TRADE—RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


Lord BrovcHam was desirous of taking that opportunity of putting 
a question to his noble friend opposite on a subject upon which great 
public anxiety was felt, with respect to certain negotiations which were 
said to be going on with the French Government as to the abolition of 
slavery, with respect to the treaties of 1838 and 1839. Supposing, how- 
ever, that negotiations were now going on, and that it would be attended 
with inconvenience if his noble friend should give him an answer, he in 
that case should not expect one. Perhaps, however, his noble friend 
might be able to say a few words which would have the effect of allaying 
the great anxiety which prevailed in this country on the subject. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN.—My Lords, no doubt very great interest is 
felt upon this subject, for it is one of the greatest importance. For the 
part which my noble and learned friend has taken, it is perfectly natural 
for him, and, perhaps, I may say it was his duty, to put the question 
which I am now about to answer. It is perfectly true that the French 
Government have desired that some modification may be introduced into 
the treaties establishing the right of search, which, without impairing 
their efficiency, might render them more conformable to the views of the 
French public and of the French naval service. It is not for me to say 
what may be the result of these propositions; but my noble and learned 
friend and the House may be assured, that nothing will be done which can 
in any degree impair or cripple our exertions'in the cause of humanity, or 
interfere with the good effect of those treaties. (Hear, hear.) I must do 
the French Government the justice to believe that their object was the 
same as ours. (Hear, hear.) I know that the French ministers are as 
desirous of seeing the total abolition of the Slave-trade as my noble and 
learned friend himself is; and with this belief and this knowledge, any 
propositions coming from them were at least entitled to receive the most 
ample and the most candid consideration. (Hear, hear.) With respect to 
the question which my noble and learned friend has asked, I must observe 
that I had heard the same report; but at the same time I must add, ina 
manner tending to confirm and countenance the unfounded (Hear, hear) 
and the calumnious representations that have been made on the other side 
of the water. (Hear, hear.) It had been the habit of those persons, as 
their lordships know, to maintain that we cared very little for the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, and that our real object was the right of search ; 
and that, by that right, we wished to disgrace and insult the French ma- 
rine, and also to acquire certain information respecting French commerce, 
which would afterwards turn to our own advantage. Incredible as this 
appeared, it was both asserted and believed in France. (Hear, hear.) 
Why, the fact was, that we submitted five times as many vessels to the 
right of search as the French did; and we should have very useless per- 
sons indeed as our consuls abroad, if we did not obtain from them better 
information respecting the commerce of France than we could expect ta 
gain from the exercise of this right of search by our cruisers. (Hear, 
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certainly seemed that the right of search was 
trade; but, for myself, I must say, that, so far from considering it as a 
good, I must look it as an evil—an evil only to be justified by the 
great object for which it had been established. (Hear, hear.) Nothing 
else could justify the sacrifice which was made on the part of this country 
in submitting to the right of search—a right to which, from the nature of 
mercantile marine, we submitted in a much greater degree than 
France or any other country. I am not disposed, on the present occa- 
sion, to say further what may be the result of our communications with 
France, to which my noble and learned friend has alluded ; and, perhaps, 
the few words which I have now uttered would prove satisfactory, both to 
him and to the House generally. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord BroveGHam said, it would be very unreasonable in him if he did 
not receive as satisfactory the answer of his noble friend. He was con- 
vinced that the French Government felt as much anxiety to put down 
that detestable traffic as his noble friend himself did. There certainly was 
a feeling abroad in France, that the mode of putting that infamous traffic 
down was not consistent with their feelings of national honour and dig- 

His noble friend had, however, given an unanswerable reply to 
this, by reminding our French neighbours that we equally conceded the 
right on our parts; and, as we gave up the right of search in the ratio of 
five or six of our ships for one of theirs, we certainly gave up more than 
they did. Yet we did not in the slightest degree consider ourselves dis- 
honoured by so doing. He entirely agreed with his noble friend in think- 
ing, that, instead of the right of search being a desirable arrangement, or 
a good per se, some mode should be devised for repressing the slave-trade 
without it. In dealing with this question, one of his propositions was, 


_ that, when England had entirely abolished her own slave-trade, she had 


done nine parts in ten of what was her own duty, and that, strictly speak- 
ing, whatever she did beyond that was in the nature of a work of super- 
erogation. God forbid, however, that, having washed their own hands 
of the stain, they should not, for the sake of humanity and of Africa, seek 
to induce other nations to do the same. They must, however, never 
forget, that, though they were philanthropists and statesmen legislating 
for the welfare of Africa, they were also European and English statesmen, 
and that their primary object must now be the preservation of peace 
among the nations of Europe. (Hear, hear.) They must not risk that 
first and greatest blessing for the sake of any work of supererogation. 
(Hear, hear.) To do so, would be the most preposterous attempt that 
any great nation could lend itself to. (Hear, hear.) 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Thursday, February 1, 1844, 
THE BRAZIL TREATY. 


In the debate on the Address, Lord PaAtMERsTON said: We had heard 
of a negotiation having been going on in Brazil, and that the point at which 
it went off was that the British Government declared to the Government 
of Brazil that they were prepared to admit sugar the growth of free la- 
bour, but not that of slave labour; and that, therefore, unless Brazil 
abolished or considerably modified slavery, Brazilian sugar could not be 
admitted. That proposition might have been made in perfect good faith 
and good feeling by the British Government, but it seemed to him that 
they had shown very little knowledge of the feelings, habits, and preju- 
dices of the Brazilian people; for you might as well ask the country 
gentlemen of England to abolish the corn-laws as the Brazilians to abolish 
slavery. (Hear.) He (Lord Palmerston) was bound to suppose that 
proposition was made sincerely ; but, assuredly, if it had been intended to 
attach to the negotiation a condition which would make it fail, he did not 
think that the ingenuity of man could have devised a method more certain 
to accomplish the object in view. 





Home Entelligence. 


British Sxave-rrapers.—We understand that Sir George 
Stephen has been for some time occupied in the task of dissecting the evi- 
dence taken by the West of Africa Committee, with a view to the ex- 
pected discussion in Parliament. There seems much probability of the 
case assuming a more serious form against at least one individual of com- 
mercial eminence, than was generally expected.—Patriot. 

RE-APPOINTMENT OF THE West oF ArricaA COMMITTEE.— 
There is no doubt that the West of Africa Committee will be re-appointed, 
and will speedily resume its inquiry into British slave-trading under 
better auspices. Zulueta himself has announced his intention to publish. 


- We are overjoyed to hear it; he will furnish rich materials for his further 


examination by the Africa Committee, and we can assure him that he will 
find some less gullible gentlemen upon it on the next occasion. Bickley 
will, of course, be one of the first witnesses !— Patriot. 


Tue Srave Trarric.—The Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty appear determined to afford every assistance and co-operation in 
suppressing the slave-dealing on the coast of Africa. Such measures have 
been taken, that, in a few months, the whole southern coast of Africa will 
be so surrounded and closely watched, that not a slaver will be able to 
escape the vigilance of the cruisers. Instructions have been sent to Vice- 
Admiral Sir C. Adam to dispatch certain vessels of his squadron to that 
quarter.—Morning Herald. 


Colonial Intelligence. 


Jamatca.—By the last mail from semeiee, we find that an Im- 
migration Bill passed through nearly all, if not all, its stages in the 
House of Assembly, its promoter being Mr. Jordan, principal conductor 
of the Jamaica Morning Journal. The sum to be raised for the purpose 
of importing labourers is fixed at 30,000/., but we have not seen a copy 
of the bill to enable us to judge of the details. The meagre reports, 
however, by the island press show that the House of Assembly 
is unanimous on the question. Mr. Geddes, member 








no 
Bose Macy's stated emphatically ‘‘ that he had given the subject much 





consideration, and was obliged to declare it was his firm opinion that 
there was sufficient labour in the country to carry on all the estates 
that were productive. It was only the poor soils that could not be car- 
ried on. They might think immigration was the only remedy for all 
their ills. He thought otherwise, and he was sure it would end in dis- 
appointment.’”’ Mr. Geddes was examined at length before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on West Indian Immigration, in 
1842, and speaks from the experience of 22 years’ residence in Jamaica. 
The stipendiary m almost unanimously gave in their reports to 
the effect that there was a sufficient supply of labourers; and we have the 
concurring testimony of the missionaries, Messrs. Knibb and Philippo, to 
the same effect.— Morning Chronicle. 





Trinipapv.—The editor of the Standard, after extracting our 
notice of the work of the Rev. J. M. Phillippo on Jamaica, adds :—‘‘ We 
have much pleasure in confirming the above statement, having had per- 
sonal and intimate acquaintance with the peasantry of Jamaica for a suffi- 
cient period to form a pretty accurate opinion. The reverend and re- 
spected author of the work above mentioned stands very high in the 
estimation of all parties in that island, as a mild, sensible, and judicious 
man. Perhaps the peasantry of Jamaica are as much indebted to him as 
to any individual, or class of individuals, for the diffusion of education 
and the attainment of the high standard which he has so glowingly de- 
scribed. His testimony, therefore, is worthy of every credence, and, 
though we have not seen the work, we are prepared to receive it as a 
faithful account, and a valuable addition to colonial literature.”’ 





Mavritivs. —Tae Cuinese. —When, in our last number, 
founding our observations upon the first principles of our constitution, 
we blamed the local government for the privileges which, by indulgence, 
they extended to French aliens, we had by no means overlooked other 
aliens (the Chinese) less protected by the partisans of Mauritius, and in 
whose favour not one single voice will come forward ; a race of people who 
already invade the small and great commerce of the island, who are to be 
met with in every street, and who, very soon, will not leave us a com- 
mercial footing, if the authorities do not interfere, and deprive them of their 
licenses. Our small commerce is in alarm and apprehension, and never 
with greater reason. The increase of Chinese shops in Port Louis and 
the country has, for some months past, been so rapid that no one would 
believe it, did not his own eyes convince him of the fact, and that in situ- 
ations the most public and the best calculated for business. Formerly, or 
at least a few years ago, a small number of Chinese occupied themselves 
in colportage, or had shops in the most retired places, confining them- 
selves to the retail of provisions and Chinese merchandise. At the pre- 
sent day they rival in power and in number the whole of our commercial 
body, occupying themselves as well in general commerce, and dealing en 
demi gros, as in the labour of artisans. They possess themselves by 
degrees of the most favourable situations, and exhibit to the public eye 
every species of goods. They already hold in their hands the fate of the 
English and Creole shopkeepers ; and they have, moreover, the secret of 
making a fortune and of prospering, whilst the English, Creole, French, 
and other European traders are groaning under the weight of one of the 
most severe monetary crises which has ever afflicted our colony. 
One naturally demands how it is that they thus succeed, and 
what means they employ; whether their prosperity is the fruit 
of wise calculation, or of a more judicious application than other 
people of their opportunities? It is nothing of the kind. The first 
Chinese who arrived at the Mauritius came hither with slender means, 
with commercial views; they belonged, almost exclusively, to the trading 
class of their country—a class to which all Chinese may be said to belong, 
with this limitation, however, that all those are considered mercantile 
men who are capable of embarking in any branch whatsoever of commerce ; 
whilst all the rest, employed subordinately, and subjected to surveillance 
at every moment (a surveillance so rigid and suspecting that their habits 
have no idea of) are treated as hired and untrustworthy servants, who 
are comparatively undeserving of consideration. Others again, although 
very capable, cannot find, in their miserable and despotic country, even 
the most moderate employment, and have no other resource than to 
abandon themselves to beggary or theft. The Chinese more recently 
arrived at Mauritius almost all belong to this class. Engaged as la- 
bourers some eighteen or twenty months since, they have not renewed 
their engagements, they no longer employ themselves in the cultivation 
of our soil, but they are spread over the most populous districts of the 
island, profiting by whatever may turn up to their advantage, or, where 
they have not the means of honest occupation, every one knows to what 
they betake themselves. The complaints which inundate the police de- 
partment, the facts many times brought to public notice by our journal, 
speak for themselves. It is from such sources that they obtain where- 
with to open a shop, small at first, but which they increase in proportion 
to the quantity of articles received during the slumbers of our police, in 
the silence and darkness of night, and often even aided by “‘ un beau 
clair de lune.’”’” The paramount duty of a wise government is to protect 
its own subjects, and to satisfy itself of the morality of those who seek 
to pursue any profession or occupation. Our police, or rather our local 
government, has shown itself very strict in granting licenses, even to 
British subjects: for instance, those who have been “‘ caught tripping” 
more than once—aud, in the country, those who have not been approved 
of or named by the notables, and cannot produce certificates of good 
behaviour, cannot obtain them. Whence, then, comes the indulgence 
shown to the Chinese? Many of them have licenses in their own name, 
and those who have been refused do not the less attain their end, thro 
the medium and in the name of the women (emancipated by Act of Par- 
liament) with whom they cohabit. This is not the only glaring feature 
which the case presents. No shopkeeper of any other country can enter 
into competition with these Chinamen, without being compelled to yield. 
These men have habits of frugality amounting to parsimony, which we 
can never think of imitating, much less of adopting. Require from an 
Englishman, or Creole, or other ordinary member of the population of 
Mauritius, that he should subsist upon merely rice and salt meat, should 
never use wine, should have no more than two or three changes of linen 
per year, and that he should be his own cook and washerman ; require 
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this, and you need not expect other than a flat refusal. The mere dif- 
ference of habits, then, renders the chances of fair competition unequal, 
and manifestly preponderating in favour of the Chinese; on the one side 
exists the facility of saving, on the other the utter impossibility of 
economising. And if we consider, as we have hinted above, that the 
Chinese avail themselves of unlawful means, as is known to every body, 
it must be admitted that, if the Government desires that we should be 
attached to, and should continue to support it in the administration of 
affairs, it should give birth to measures to put a stop to the encroach- 
ments, we may say the monopoly, enjoyed by these foreigners in our 
trading community. 

To show the injustice which reigns as to the admission of these people 
amongst us, we need only state that they obtain permission of residence 
upon finding security in 60 dollars, whilst French aliens are compelled to 
furnish security to the extent of 1,500 dollars! Why is this distinction 
made? Why is such favour shown to people who but yesterday borearms 
against us, and are, after all, the mere refuse of society, and of unbridled 
immoral habits? Let the local government be “ up and at them ;”’ then 
let it, in accordance with the principle of that admirable constitution of 
which we are the children, put an end at once to this anomalous and de- 
plorable state of affairs. Let firmness and energy govern its counsels ; 
and, if it really has at heart the welfare of Mauritius, and desires to save 
us from this unjust monopoly, let it rid us of the many hundreds of these 
fellows, who, after coming hither to assist us in agricultural labour, and 
having been discharged from our estates for insubordination and miscon- 
duct, are at the present moment disputing with us, inch by inch, the very 
soil which gave us birth—nay, even the liberty which, from the locality 
of such birth, we are privileged exclusively to enjoy. We have by no 
means overlooked the fact, that the Chinese thus engaged in commerce 
contribute materially to the public treasury. But is not the true object 
of all fiscal impositions to promote the public weal? And is not this ob- 
ject wilfully lost sight of by any government, the result of whose admi- 
nistration is to deprive of even the means of subsistence those whom it is 
their bounden duty to protect ?>—Mauritius Watchman. 





Foreign Entelligenre. 


Unirep States.—Reticious Privireces.—*‘ Thecoloured peo- 
ple have the privilege of going to meeting, provided there be some whites 
to keep order, as they say. I will give thee an account of one of these 
meetings in this neighbourhood. A few weeks since there was notice 
given out of a funeral to be preached on first-day. Accordingly the 
meeting assembled, with several whites in attendance. Soon after the 
preaching commenced, there came in a white man with a large club in one 
hand, and a knife in the other about a foot long. He shut the door after 
him, walked up near where the man was speaking, and commenced beat- 
ing a man ; and ina short time the blood was flowing rapidly. One man 
stepped forward, and prevailed upon him to take him out of the house. 
His crime was, he had left his work to attend meeting. Such cases pass 
without producing any disturbance here.””—Correspondent of the Free 
Labour Advocate. 

A Harp Casz iF tt se Law.—We are informed that there 
lived, a number of years since, in North Carolina, a free coloured man 
who became attached to a female slave, but before he could marry her, he 
was forced to purchase her, and accordingly he paid a fair and valuable 
consideration for her. By the law of the State she then became his slave, 
but was not so regarded by him. They were married, and raised a family 
of children, all of whom they supposed would be free. But a few years 
since this black man died, and a brother, being the next of kin who was 
free, became his heir, for slaves, we believe, cannot inherit property. 
This brother claimed the children of his brother as his slaves, and actually 
sold them as such. Some philanthropic friends endeavoured to set the 
claim aside, but it could not be done, and those children are now held 
slaves, made by such an inhuman uncle.—Richmond (Indiana) Pala- 
ladium. 








Texas.—The following are extracts from President Houston’s 
message to the Congress of Texas :— 

“‘The uniformly active and friendly offices which her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government has, at the earnest request of this, interposed between 
Texas and Mexico, cannot fail to be regarded as highly gratifying evidence 
of its generous and friendly disposition, and of a disinterested desire to 

roduce results, as far as may be compatible with the relations subsisting 
een Great Britain and Mexico, in complete accordance with the as- 
surances which have been given. Nor has the executive any distrust 
that all professions on the part of her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
will not be efficiently fulfilled. 

‘*¢ The President complains of the capture of Snively’s men by United 
States troops, within the limits of Texas, as an unwarrantable aggression; 
he declares that Snively had all the official sanctions of the Government 
necessary to protect him from outrage. He doubts not, however, that 
redress will be afforded on a proper representation of the facts. He fur- 
ther mentions certain infractions of the revenue laws by traders on the 
Red River, and the maltreatment of the officers while in the performance 
of their duties.’’ 





Cusa.—InsuRRECTION v. Emancipation.—In November last a 
formidable insurrection of the slaves occurred in Cuba, on an estate 
about thirty miles from Matanzas, which resulted in the massacre of the 
overseer’s wife and three daughters. The alarm was given, and the mili- 
tary turned out; and after a fierce struggle, in which the slaves showed 
desperate bravery, they were subdued, sixty or more having been shot. 
It is safe to say that all the cases of manumission which have occurred in 
modern times have not cost so much blood as this one insurrection.— 
New York Evangelist. ; 

More Sxave Revoits.—(From the Philadelphia commana - 
ence of the Morning Chronicle.)—Before I say another word on United 
States affairs, I must beg permission to tell you all I can learn respecting 
two slave revolts, one of them of a very terrific character, in Cuba. The 
chief public source from which the details are gleaned is the New Opleans 
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Tropic, a very respectable journal ; but most of the items are from pri- 
vate letters from Havana and Matanzas. I mention these points, because 
in Cuba revolts, or other events of a political character, never appear in 
the newspapers. The facts are, there have been two insurrections of ne- 
groes, and both of them near Matanzas. The first was suppressed with- 
out much difficulty, but some eighteen or twenty were killed. 
The second insurrection was, however, of an and fearful charac- 
ter. The number of planters, their overseers, and other white persons 
killed by the slaves, is not stated, but no doubt it was considerable; for 
(I speak from a personal knowledge of that part of Cuba) many planta- 
tions have from 200 to 500 negroes on them, with only a white overseer 
and his wife, and perhaps one or two other white persons. It is to be 
feared, then, that many white persons must have been sacrificed before 
the troops could have reached the scene of slaughter. I must not forget 
to add that a majority of the negroes are native Africans, brought to Cuba 
by the slave-trade, and not negroes born in the island. When the troops 
arrived, ‘‘500 negroes’ (such is the Tropic’s report) were slain, and 
many taken prisoners. But the most dangerous feature (politically speak- 
ing) remains to be told. It seems that some white men on the estate of 
Don Aldama ‘‘ ordered the negroes to rise, burn, and murder all they 
could find.’”” Don Aldama and his relatives, the Messrs. Alfonso, are 
said to be abolitionists. Such may or may not be the case; but there is a 
shrewd suspicion here that some of these movements are not unconnected 
with old Spain ;—that some Spanish party or other, for their name is Le- 
gion, has an eye to Cuba—perhaps as a separate nation, perhaps Carlist, 
perhaps Christino ; and perhaps, again, there might be merely a scheme 
on foot to establish a similar negro republic to Hayti. One thing is clear, 
if our accounts be true, namely, that the insurrection originated with 
whites and Spaniards. One letter in the Tropic, dated Matanzas, Dec. 
23, says, ‘‘ Things here get worse and worse, and it strikes me that a 
change must come very soon.’’ Another writer says, that the Americans 
living at or near Matanzas have memorialized the United States govern- 
ment to send a vessel of war, lest they should be suddenly compelled to 
fly for their lives. 


Frencn Gurana.—A Cayenne journal states: —‘‘ Monsieur 
Fourier, native of the department of the Lower Seine, ex-director of the 
plantation La Marianne, has been accused of extremely serious offences. 
The order for his dismissal, pronounced the 28th of last October by our 
Royal Court, will explain them sufficiently. The document is to this 
effect :—‘ Firstly : the cruelty and ill-usage imputed to Fourier towards 
the slaves, Pouponne and Appa. Forasmuch as they are not sufficiently 
proved, as the circumstances in which they might have been exercised are 
as uncertain as the results. Secondly : the introduction of some substance 
of a nature to cause death into the nostrils of the slave, Abadia. Foras- 
much as, if it be proved that Fourier, in order to revive the said Abadia 
out of a swoon in which he found him, let fall in his haste some drops of 
ammoniac, which could penetrate into his nostrils ; this involuntary acci- 
dent, which, aeceording to the report of the medical man appointed to ex- 
amine this slave, has not produced any of the sufferings mentioned in his 
report, cannot be laid to the charge of the accused ; the court has no rea- 
son to proceed against him on those two heads of the accusation. But, 
inasmuch as there follow informations and charges sufficient against Fou- 
rier, for having exercised barbarous and inhuman treatment—firstly, upon 
the negro Henri, called Gros-Bibi, arrested when absconding, making 
him be spit upon, and struck on the cheeks with a shoe bound round 
with iron, through the workshop of the plantation of La Marianne ; at the 
end of a flogging, and when this man was yet tied to the ladder, kicking 
him on the face in this position, and breaking then, or afterwards, one or 
several teeth ; then making him be chained, when ill, to a chain 25 kilo- 
grammes in weight, during a month at the least, and in this state furnish- 
ing him with insufficient food ; suhjecting him to work more than he was 
able to do, and to a daily flogging of 25 lashes, during a week at least, be- 
sides frequently striking him himself with a stick—deeds which, volun- 
tarily perpetrated, and with premeditation, caused, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1841, the death of Henri, called Gros-Bibi, without intention of 
causing death. Secondly: upon the negro Abadia, in breaking upon his 
head and upon his body a scourge, with which he gave him voluntarily, 
and with premeditation, blows which brought upon the said Abadia an ill- 
ness and a personal inability to work for more than twenty days. Thirdly: 
upon the negress Theresa, in voluntarily and with premeditation beating 
her, first with a rope, and afterwards kicking her in the lower part of the 
belly, which immediately caused a violent hemorrhage, and caused an ill- 
ness of more than twenty days. Fourthly: upon the negro Antonio, 
called Occotia, when he was handcuffed, and giving him, voluntarily and 
with premeditation, three blows with a sabre violently snatched from the 
commander, and giving him two wounds, which disabled him for wor 
for more than twenty days. Fifthly : upon the negro Cesar, when attac 
by the illness of which he died, striking him voluntarily and with preme- 
ditation, besides kicking him several times a few moments before his death, 
Sixthly : upon the negro Bastien, called Aoussa, when ill, striking him, 
and making him be struck several times, voluntarily and with premedita- 
tion. Seventhly : upon the negro Adolphus, in voluntarily and with pre- 
meditation striking him with a stick, at a time not certain, under which 
he fell. Ejighthly: upon the negro Crispin, in giving him, towards the 
end of the year 1841, voluntarily and with premeditation, a wound in the 
right eye with a burning brand. Besides, the blows and wounds inflicted 
upon the said Cesar, Bastien (called Aoussa), Adolphus, and Crispin have 
caused an inability to work, or an illness of more than twenty days, to the 
above-named persons.—Ordered the imprisonment of the Sieur Fourier, 
and to send him before the Court of Assizes, which will sit at Cayenne ; 
rejects the concession of the request tending to his provisional liberty un- 
der bail; gives orders for the arrest of the said —— and decrees upon 
the exclusion of the request relating to the means of prescription proposed 
by Fourier. Dovndinad as, regarding the crimes of which he is accused— 
that, in the case where their date or ion is uncertain, they cannot 
be later than the Ist of September, 1838, the time of his entrance upon 
the plantation of La Marianne in quality of director; that, if any uncer- 
tainty exist as to the exact time when the blows were given to Adolphus, 
it is not proved that they were given more than three years -since—the . 
Court rejects the plea of iption.’—The cause will be tried at the 
assizes of the month of November.”-——Gazette des Tribunauz. 
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GuaprE.Lours.—By a colonial ordinance of the Governor of 
Guadeloupe of the 17th of July, a slave of the name of Felix has been 
emanci as a reward for his generous conduct on the awful day of the 
8th of February : 2,000 francs have been voted for that purpose by the 
colonial council, 1,500 francs being paid to Felix’s master, and 500 francs 
to Felix himself as a gift. This is the story as contained in the report to 
the council. ‘On the 8th February two brothers were covered with the 
ruins around them; one of them fortunately succeeded in extricating 
himself unhurt, but the other was wounded and dying, and his more 
fortunate brother was for some time trying, with his precious load, to find 
his way out; but the obstacles were insurmountable, his strength was 
exhausted, and the flames of conflagration were rapidly approaching. At 
that distressing hour he finds Felix by his side. ‘My friend,’ he says, 
‘ if you have a kind heart, help me to save my brother, and I will give 
you adoubloon.’ ‘ To-day nothing for money, all for the love of God,’ 
replied the noble and generous slave ; and, collecting all his strength and 

, he surmounts all obstacles, and arrives on the wharf, where he 
lays the dying man in a boat.’’ It is with the utmost difficulty that Felix 
has been discovered, so anxious was he to conceal his noble conduct.— 
Gazette Ofcielle, August 25th. 





Russ1a.—Tue Suave Trave.— December 16th.—The follow- 
ing notice has been issued by the Finance Department : — ‘‘ Con- 
formably to the first article of the treaty concluded and signed at London 
on the 8th (20th) of December, 1841, between Russia, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia, for the total suppression of the slave-trade, the 
Russian Government has delivered the first license to English cruisers, 
by which those cruisers are authorized, in the seas where the reciprocal 
right of search may be exercised, to search, and detain, according to the 
said treaty, merchantmen sailing under Russian colours which are sus- 
pected of being concerned in that trade, or of being fitted out for that 
purpose, or of having carried on that trade during the voyage on which 
they were stopped by the English cruisers. These licenses, signed and 
sealed by the sate g Board of Admiralty, are drawn up in the Russian, 
English, German, and Swedish languages. The cruisers authorized to 
exercise the right of search are to use a particular signal, which has been 
agreed upon by the contracting parties who signed the treaty of the 8th 


‘(20th) of December.”’—Times. 





Turxey.—During the month of January last, the Pasha of Tre- 
bizonde forwarded to Constantinople a cargo, consisting of 230 Cir- 
cassian slaves, mostly young women, intended for the Sultan’s harem. 
This traffic is a direct violation of the treaty of Adrianople. It is 
expected that the Russian ambassador will protest against this act, 
particularly as there are several Russian subjects among those slaves.— 
National. 





Asyssin1a.—Extract of a letter from the Rev. C. W. Isenberg 
to Mr. Richardson, of Malta, dated on the Nile, off Sint, October 7, 
1843 :—* I have reason to think that between 6,000 and 8,000 slaves are 
annually exported from Tadjurra, Zeyla, and Berbera, the greater part 
of them passing through Shoa. They are carried thither from Zindjero, 
Guraque, Enarea, from the Jallas, the Negroes, and several other nations 
and parts of the interior. The king of Shoa takes as duty one slave out 
of ten, and has, of course, the choice. Himself is immediate proprietor of 
at least 2,000 slaves, who serve him in his household, as carriers of water, 
carriers of wood, cooks, millers, spinners, &c. Besides these, a large num- 
ber of people have, either for debts, or for some offences committed by 
themselves or by their ancestors, lost their liberty, a punishment which 
in the first degree is confined to the guilty person, and ends with his 
death in the highest degree; when it is inflicted for capital offences, it 
extends to the children and children’s childrer of the offender, lasting 
to ‘the seventh generation,’ an expression which signifies perhaps ‘for 
ever.” You may imagine this sort of slaves must be very numerous ; 
and so it is. The King of Shoa, therefore, will not likely be thought 
a friend to the anti-slavery cause, nor seems his communication with 
Europeans any way to have favourably disposed him; for the exports 
of slaves are as numerous now as they were formerly. Large masses of 
slaves, about 500 or 600, were exported during our stay at Zeyla; nor 
could even the embassy, one of whose chief objects was undoubtedly the 
gradual suppression of the slave-trade, avoid returning to the coast in 
company with a caravan, which carried an enormous number of slaves ; 
Even Shermarke, a native Somali, who acts as agent for the English at 
Zeyla and Berbera, has a considerable share in the slave-trade on this 
coast. At Massowa I found it impossible to obtain any exact infor- 
mation as to the number of exported slaves; but I should think, 
judging from the numbers which I formerly saw passing through Adoa, 
that the annual average may be about 2,000. The number of those that 
come from Goadai, vid Sennaar, to Egypt, must be considerably larger. 
I am sorry to say that even the Aboon, of whom so many hopes were 
entertained, and who promised to abolish the slave-trade in Abyssinia, 
himself rather encouraged it by sending from time to time slaves as 
presents to Egypt; but it is still more inexcusable, that even Europeans 
in those quarters do not keep their hands clean from that abominable 


traffic,’’ 





Miscellanea. 


Pro-Stavery Auiiance.—The Friend of the African gives 
the following as from a Kingston (Jamaica) paper: — ‘‘ We briefly 
alluded, on a late occasion, to the proposed alliance of French, Spanish, 
and American slaveholders, and promised to lay the article from the 
New York Aurora, which furnished the information respecting it, before 

r readers. We doso now. It will be perceived that the suggestion 

come from France, and that delegates from Martinique and Guade- 
loupe are to visit the southern states of America and the Spanish islands. 
The inquiry which naturally suggests itself is—what are the means of 
resistance intended to be used by this alliance, supposing it formed ? 
The projector, M. Jollivet, says, the colonial authorities have just re- 
unanimously the projects of emancipation which the French Go- 
vernment had submitted to their deliberation. Their resistance would 








be more efficacious, their means of resistance more powerful, if the 
southern states of the American Union, the Spanish islands, and Brazil, 
were to make common cause with them. The proposition, then, is to 
enter into a treaty for mutual defence against the attacks of the anti- 
slavery party, and the respective Governments. Thus the slaveholders 
of America, the Spanish islands, and Brazil, are to furnish Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe with men, money, and arms, to enable them to 
resist the attempt of the French Government to emancipate the slaves 
in those cdlonies. If this be the intention of the alliance, it is about the 
most absurd scheme that ever entered into the head of any individual or 
body of men. But perhaps it is a peaceful alliance which is sought, 
and the aid required is not of a physical kind. We are at a loss, how- 
ever, to ascertain how the southern states of America, the Spanish is- 
lands, or Brazil, can interfere between France and her colonies, The 
southern states are only a part of the American Union, or Government, 
and could make no representation such as would be required to the 
Government of France. The Spanish islands are the dependencies of 
Spain, and could also make no representation to France. The Brazilian 
Government would be prevented by the principle of non-intervention, 
from interfering with a matter which does not in any way concern them. 
There may be some mode, however, known to M. Jollivet, by which his 
object may be attained ; and, as there is to be a meeting at New Orleans 
in the month of September or October, perhaps we shall then learn what 
that mode is. We rather think the ‘ Colonial authorities’ will find it a 
much easier matter to reject the projects of emancipation submitted to 
them by the French Government, than to prevent their being carried 
into execution, when that Government has determined that they shall 
be. France, we anticipate, has been already conquered by abolitionism, 
and the slave system has already lost its last rampart. The proposed 
alliance will not tend to mend the matter, or in any manner to retrieve 
the unholy cause.’’ 

Can Arms Suppress THE Stave-Trapve ?—* Sebastian gave 
me his opinion that, in Brazil, where many secluded creeks afforded fa- 
cility for contraband adventure, there would be great difficulty in suppress- 
ing the trade, though the authority of the government, if hearty in the 
cause, might do much. At Quillimane, by his account, 8 or 9 vessels take 
in their cargo,yearly, averaging at the lowest 500 in each. ‘ But now,’ he 
added, ‘none escape :’—‘ es una carrera de hombres perdidos :’—*‘ it is 
a service of desperate men.’ Two vessels, as before mentioned, having 
been taken, and another driven ashore by the Lily, the Progresso makes 
the fourth capture this year. One, however, they say, escaped ‘a few 
weeks since from that coast; and it may be doubted whether its profits 
will not compensate for the loss of the other four. On the east coast of 
Africa negroes are usually paid for in money, sometimes in ‘ fazendas,”’ 
coarse cottons, at a cost of about 18 dollars for men, 12 for boys. At 
Rio Janeiro, their value may be estimated at 500 milreis, or 52/. for men ; 
400 milreis, or 41/. 10s. for women; 300 milreis, or 31/. for boys. 
Thus, on a cargo of 500, at the mean price, the profit will exceed 19,000/. 

Cost price of 500 at 15 dollars, or 3/.5s.each . . 1,625/. 
Selling price at Rio of 500, at 417. 10s. each. . . 20,7507.” 
—Fifty Days on Board a Slaver. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Tue following contributions have been received since our last list 
was published, and are hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 


Donations. Subs. 
3 3 











Tottenham—Forster, Josiah ......sscccccecceecessenceeceever cesses cesceeses 0 
Kendal—Crewdson, W. fade SR a me 5 0 0 
Birmingham—C. M.. m 10 0 0 
London—J. IL... 010 6 











Winchester—Kunight, ‘Ann.. ve 

Grundisburgh, near Woodbridige— Webster, Rev. gy Palme 

Woodbridge—Taylor, Rev. Henry .. ese seeccccccsese 
1 &c., per the Collector :— 

Sterry, Henry, Borough ........c0scccevcsresecsececccccsseseccsesesee — ———— 

Sterry, Joseph, GittO  ......cssccccscccececccrereccesscessecesessee — ———— 
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Sterry, Joseph, jun., ditto . 
Sterry, Richard, Croy ee 
Allen, the late William, Plough- “court .. on 
Cooper, Joseph, Stoke Newington ..........ccceccovceeceeseseeeese 
BAETORE, TRACE, CROTON oie ine tie cc cnc cosine snc ven ccs coc cnsesecce 
Stacey, George, Holborn ............ccccecceeess cee seceee soe ses ceceee 
Neatby, Joseph, Kennington .......00.ceceeceeceeceeees 
Palmer, Edward, Southwark .......... 
Burchett, John, Doctors’-commous . 
Burchett, John, jun., ditto .. ae 
Robinson, J. P., Leadenhall- ‘street pidisideuh bv ost hod eandeeaveces 
Jeffrey, Russell, PINE SS fatistGniecs bas dnecod bo0udhvesGactas chdsee 
Eaton, Mary, Plaistow... cee eccceeesccsrescesees 
Taylor, William, New Ormond-street .. 
Lushington, Charles, Westminster . 
Morland, John, Eastcheap .........0+++ 
Price, Dr. Thomas, Highbury...... 
Warner, John, Jewin-street.........s00ssesceceecesccsseeseceee cesses 
HGH, FORT, WAMASWOPEN 050 oce 6c ccc ccccns cecces ccccescbecsecsescs cee 
Cash, William, Peckham... 
Savory, Joseph, Cornhill .. ia icadines cov gne ous bas cha oecten 
Harvey, Robert, Gracechurch-strest 
Norton, William, Borough .. 
Belfast—An enemy to — Soe 
Calder, Lieut. F. A. eine inam 
Darlington—Pease, Edward 
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Broomfield—Christy, Thomas (for 1844)... cecccccccccccccsccessene ————= 10 
London—E. R... ss dédbddosseosssereaeee. 8 20 @ 
Cheltenham—Ladies’ ‘Anti-Slavery ‘Association whteacaes 714 0 
Less expenses applied locally ..........see0«. 1 11 10 
Amount received .........c0cceereecsscerecrerrene G 2 2 
ANAS RO, MBG 6. cccsves ces sescscoscececsocnsecs ces cas cee coc csensvesesee — 050 
Agnew, > Sid al gauss seas a nis abaipuapanabe one Wisdi nis <oe obebsn. One 110 
Ball, Mrs... she ak 6d aig Whe get ouatte hes onbunstebanepeadauiaiaen: er 100 
Capper, Mrs... es eee ee 144s 
Clutterbuck, Miss « —< —— i-& 
OE AG cis sec sicaccnbe ind dnenonnencnnces sen cvccgnate cdgseueed vetnie ese ae 1.0.0 
Wallace, Mrs. . _—— 010 0 
Yerbury, Miss... --— : oy eee 
* Produce of work. sold . 015 0 





Bristol and Clifton Ladies’ Anti- “Slavery Ratha. <ccnscssocdaieas ov 700 
West, Joseph Hagger, per the Sr woman jas ape hak kaa eae aehpnceNeanoen 010 0 
Exeter—Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society .. eeachchadhedahseeshtenia 08 0 0 
DS 
Printed by Witt1am TYLER and Cuaagies REED, of No. 5, Bolt Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan, and ot of London: and Published by Lancetor WixLpE, 
of 13, Catherine-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, and City of 
Wes minster, at 18, Catherine-street, Strand, as aforesaid. Sold by W. EvERErr, 
ch-lane, Cornhill. February 7th, 1844. 


























